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IBSTRACT 

^ ° The Aaerican philoOTphy of social scbi^ity has 

traditionally fo<?used upon equal opportunity to succeed rather than 
the actual equsrl^ity of socioeconoiic status froi the outset* Two 
r^licate stjudies of social lobility- in the O.S, uniaertaken in the 
early sixties and* seventies enatle social scientists to measure 
shifts In opportunities for Aneric^n min. Geneiral jfi&dings about 
recent^rends -are presented in thi;» document* typically, Aaerican • 
chil^en have acquired- lote schooling than their patents, and access' 
tcy^ high school education* has increased 'for . the less ia^dvantaged* 

is greater egualit-y^of precollege education by social trends, 
however, tends to aasK the persistence of unequal opportunity foi^^ 
college education. In terqs of job opportunities, occupational 
■obility of whites di^ "not change between 1962 and^ 1973, .but that of 
blacks did. ^n 1962, there?, «a^ little relationship between the 
occupational position of rhe black wan and that of bisr father. In 
1S73, there was evidence that the occjupational positions tended to 
persist across generations for both, blacks and whites (although there 
is also substantial' occupational wobility) • In terws of incoae 
^opportunities, ^ttie relative econowlc returns Sf ^college education 
havfe declined for young whitfes but not for young blacks. This latter 
phenowenon has contributed to a relative ^catching up** of the black 
■inority. (Author/GC) . 
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* . •teSTRACT 

Tvo x:epllcate studies of social )ftoblllty In the U.S^ undertaken in the 
early sixties and seventies enable social scientists to measure .ihlfts In 
opportunities for American men. Insofar as public Interest in .t le degree 
of socioeconomic success which Americans can achieve without limitation by 
the clrcumstaAces of family and /social^ background persists, thes t studied 
provide some answers ^ to the question, "How much opportunity Is t lere?" 



General findings about recent trends include the following: 



(1^ Typically, 



American children have acquired mpre schooling than their parents arid access 
to a high school education has increased for the lee^ '/advantaged. (2) This 
greater equality of precollege educ^|ton by social trends, however, tends to^ 
mask? the persistence of xmequaJ oppdap jBffi^ ty for a college ed|itatlon. (3) 



Otcupatlonal mobility oTf. whites did ud^t^ange between 1962 and 1973, but 
that of blacks did. In 1962 there was little relationship between the 
occupational position of the black m^ and'tKat of his father. ln'1973 there 
was evidence that the occupational poait'ions tended to persist across generations 
for both biacka and whites (although there is also substantial occupational 
mobility). ' (4) The relative ecopon^ic returns 6f college education have declined 
Xjr young whites but not for young blacks — ^^contributing to a relative' ••catching^ 
up" ef the black minority. ' \ 

Ihformatlon on the availability ot the 1962 anM L973 survey data is 

available from Alice Robbln ' . « 

Data and Programming Library Service ^ 
University of Wiaconsin 
• ^ Madison, WI 5^706 . ' * - 

Information on 'tdchn^^l studies available on this, topic is available from 

Bonnee Voss . . ^ ^ , , 

* ^' . .Institute for -Research on PoVerty 

* ^ ' '.3412 Social Science Building. . J ' 

' 1180 Observatory Drive ' • , '\ 

Madison, WI ' 53706 
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^ . Has Opportunity "Declined in America? , * * ^ 

* ' ' - » , % 

r • 
, * • • • ' 

Social mobility is an impprtant aspect of American historyt**" It i4s reflected 
.* • ' ^ 

it early colonisation and conquest of the native population and in the subsequent 

revolution for^ political independence. It appears as the?ethnic mosaic of pur 

immigrant forefatbers. After the Great Depression, the feteady migration of * • 

' ^ * 1- 

• young persoA^ frcm farms and small towns to the swell^-ng cities entailed social 

as well as ged^aphic mo^pility, Qiven the^ centra], place of social mobility in 

our historical past, it is easy to understand the vitality of o\ir shared image 

of toterica as a land of opportunity* /erbaps because mobility is part of our 



national imaged Anericans continue, to monitor the degree of opportunity in 
contemjforal^ society. 

Interestingly we 'seem more concerned that Amefi<:an society continue to 

- •* . 

be structured €0 as to permit social* mobility across generations thanp^that it 
contain less 'inequality in current social and economic standing. Americans 
assent t;o th# awarding^ of widely different prizes to persons depending on their 
performance in the economic "yace." 3ut we insist that all run the race Under 
the Same set of rules so that ability and talent show .themselves in a fair way; 
and we. sometimes" intervene on behalf of some who cannot start the race from 
the' s^e- place as most of us. Our social 'program^ to insure equality of 
' economic opportunity — to overcome the ''handicaps" of social background — i spue 
from this logic • ,/ - 

^ Without regard to the wisdom of our comparative philosophical intoj/eirance 
of inequality* of opportunity ks corttrasted with e^i* tolerance of inequa^itir of 
socioeconomic well-beipg, we can address the' question of whether ccmtemporary 



/ 
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American society continues to be permeable. For example, does it, allow the . ^ 
offspring of lower status families to acquire -the material well-being and . 
occupational' statuses of middle-class life to as great a*degree as in the past? 
Sometsocial coranentators suggest that opportunit'ies-.for socioeconomic advancement 
were quite extensive immediately following, World War -Hi largely as* con- 
sequence of the war-heated economy and o^ the GI Bill for education. Qr& v 

such' evaluation puts it pointedly: *\ 

, ' ' ' \ ^ 

• There can "be few Americans without firsthand knowledge of the 

GI Bill's workings. , And there can be no^ doubt that it has. ' 
beferi a tremendous 'ins tryunent for social change in a |<tfiety which 4r ^ 
professes equality but maintains an- increasingly rlgxa class Tv-* 
. .structure' from which it becomes increasingly^ difficult for ; 
• , individuals to escape. Except for the Homestead Act of the 
last century/ it is doubtful whether any single legislative- 
enterprise has done so much as the GI Bill- to -open up opportunity ^ 
for talented people, >(PatricJc^ Owens , NeWfeday , J.une .Hf 1975) 

.Yet at least <in their face, recenV social conditions lead other Americans 

to suspect that mobility is *les^s possible than in the i950s and 1960s~that 

tiie-lSSiety i^ less permeable, ''more rigid—and that downward mobility has 

become more prevalent for young persons comparison with th^ir parentis. 

For example, a smaller proportion of.^high school graduatep enrolled in 

- * . . * 

colleges and universities in the early. 1970s than HWd done so-- throughout . 

. .1 . • 

the '60s. At the S^me time, uiiiemployirfent of coU'ege graduates was <ising 

and the relative earnings of college graduates fell in relat^ion to M|rkers ^ ■ 

with only a high school' educati^. Some college- graduates apparently vfere 

' taking jolSs such as taxi drivers which ijidicated" an increase in ^the "under- . 

'employment" of,,hi^ly educ a ted /worker s. ' Inasmuch as formal schooling has 
been a major basi^for social m6bility^recent. popular- and' scientific ' ' 

' 't^ \ '■ ' ' ' * ■ " ■ ■ ■ V- 

commentaryt^as questioned, the present a^id future ppssibilities for' sOtfiaF^ 
■ mobility. " * .ThV President -slsnel Qn Youth voiced- this concern a few years ago: 



r 



^ it the R & D^bcK?m'^dofes\j;)^J:^§Wt ^D^ng .ag^ the educational 

system does not move to^'some^<-new highly intensive wa^ of dealing 
with disadvant^ed. children, the- outlook is rather bleak. It 
^•is qui?e~^robable that yther rates of return to education will fall, 

* perhaps even-sharply, And they^jfaay i^ve already stated falling. 
This will lead ta a ne*/ problfefn, a -problem with wViich the Onited 
States has had little |e!xperience, tl\e existenqe of a rfelatit^ely 
large' giioup of highly educated but underemployed and disappointed ' 
young people. ( Tra<4sition to Adulthood ^ 1974) • 

Fortunately, sociological studies of the AmeriqaA male labor force— 

ccMnpleted in the early 1960s and" the ■mid-1970s — help shed light on this 

question of ^trend in social mobility. ' 

• •» • » •> 

Education's Rising Floor ' ' • ' * / . 

• Typically, American children have acquired more schooling than thei 
parents. That |6ttern continues even though contfmporary'p^^ts and 

* offsprings are more highly educated than were families in j:h6 ea:^y part 
of- this century. Males born between 1907 and 1911 finished on a^eragte 
just under lO^^^^ears of ^chool, whil^ those born after World War it hav 
completed nearly 13 years, on averag^. While level of sc^oolin^ was ris\ng 




across this century, variability of educational levels within successively 

younger generations became l^ss .pronounced, s^ignalling a decline in edu^- 

tional inequality. Fewer than half the males born before vforld War,I 

completed 12 or mor^y^ars of school ,^ but over 85 percent of tlyotee born 

( \ 

after World War II graduated from high school. Since the propoi^t^^on of 
successive getierations of males graduating fronv college has not ^i^Rf ^ 



labor 



^ cofrespon(?ingly,^ declining (educational inequality resulted from th 
rising "floor" of jninimum education.. This trend was ];ielped by 

■ • - . V ' ' 

legislation, upward shifts in the age of compulsory school atten^nce, and 
the greater affluence of parents. ^ 



But Muyt^r average levels of schooling and greater educational equality 
have*not eliminated the possibilities for educational mojDility between, 
'generations (see. Table ^l) Typically, son^have completed about threfe more • 



.years- of schooling than their .fathers. These educational changes in a 
"generation may have peaked fbr White men borh' in the^^arly 192ds, but the 

educational "gap" \between black sons and their fathers continues to widen. . 
Ij^fie fact that educaitional diffe^renceS between fathers and sons ^are perhaps 

smaller than in the recent past- does^not imply that educational attainment 

i 

is becoming- more dependent upon social background, If anything, just the 
opposite is \the case. A combination of factors such as parent's education, 
head of hous^hodd's occupation, rdce, size of family, and- whether or. not - 

- i * " ^' ' . 

the f^iy\wa^ intact orx"broken"--measures of social and family background 
account for 'ab^iSt one-third of the variability , of educational levels 
completed by so^s born priori to WW I. The same measures of background 

' account -for less variability— ^bout one-quatter of it—in the attainments 

^ ' '\ ^ \ ' ^ . 

'^'^^f those bo;:n during and -^fter, WvKlI. \\Thus, the prospects for educational 

\ . \ f V ' . / 

'ino|>ility have increased', at least fdr irfdivitiuals who complete' high school. 
Access' to- a high school education kas'open^^ only to greater .fractions- 
of eacknew bir'th but also to " the Ifess aAy&ny^a^ . ^ / 

But^ if high school graduates have become )*elativel7 more commofi in all 
households, such is not theicase with college s.tuc(^nis\^ Inasmuch as a minority 

,,of any.bitth cohort attenf^ 'Ap ol'^eg^^ greater equ ality of preco llege education 
bi/social ^c>grou'n^ ^ends, In the aggregate, to mask the persistence of unequa 
0DPorelDitt2"fbr'.a college educat';i(i(n . 1 Historic difif erentials m educational 
achieveHUnt'^by' persons of Various scicioeconom.ic backgrounds aje tending b 
djJBii^eisAmcW^'those' who complete no inore than high ' kchool . But there' i>\no 

^ — ^ V ^ ' • ' ■ / ' \ ^ 

abpacent^^ifgl^e in the unequal chances to attend/ and tomplete college as. a v 



:ridu] 



function of family and social backgrdiind. " Yet if jaatridulation in college 
today is no less contingent upon a j^erfeoo's social and financial background 
• than a decade or so ago, this continuing degree of unequal opportunity 

should be seen in perspective. One-fourth, at most , of the educational (level 
or gracje completed) differenced amor\g collegians reflects ^differentials 
their sdUtal backgrounds,* as indicated by'^theXmeasures mentione^above. . H^ce/ 
educa'tional achievement at all levels — high school and college — is nojb narrowly 



2 

restricted by the socioeconomic level of one's fainily perCse. / 

Job Mobility ' % ^ 

holding is the principal activity by which Americans gain their 




Job^holc 

7. • 



livelihood.. In treating^ occupational mobility as an indiqator of social 

..." \ . '^ 

. mobility, sociologists are interested mainly in life-long processes which relate 

* one's occupatioi^l posi-tidn to the circumstances of one's^ upjbringing^ schooling, 
and career 'beginnings. From two large surveys, . carried out by the U*S*. Bureau 
of the Census *in 1962 and again in 1973, it is possible to measure, the og^?(ipa- 
tional mobility .of American men from generation to generation. Unfortunately, 



there are no large and detailed surveys of the social mobility of women; but v 
the available data suggest that most o^ the findings about men also ,apply to ^ 



women who work outside the home. 

Table. 2 shows the mobility of adult U.S. men from the occupations of their 
fathers (or other family heads) when they were about 16 years old to 'the occupa- 
tions they held in March 19^ tjr ^'^arcb 1973./ iThe. f ive :bi:oad categories of 
occupation-* are ranked in the table fi*pm high to low according to the average 
incomes arid' "edlicrational Levels of their rrrcumbents. Two findings, are obvious. 
First, occupational pDsitioris tend to'^'persist across generations in tl>e United 
State^, but there is also a great deal of occupational mobility, thi^lre has 
bfen a general movement out of farming, and elsewhere there is cqnsiaerable 



movement 'UP and dowii 4he* social scale. . Ab^tfC^two-thiyis ^of the son*, of 
professionals, businessmen, and other wliite-^ollar workers enter careers ^ 

* * 

in^soB^ type of white-coliar jobs. But 30 to 40 percent oi the* sons of 
maLiual workers/ upwardly mobile from their fathers' blue-coll&r jobs such 
^8 craftsmen or factory workers, also gain white-collar ^iployment. At the 



same time 30 percent or more of the sons of white.-c^liir"v^orkers en^ up 
in manu&l or farm occupations. As one can see by comparing ^the occupational 
4istributions o'f sons and th§ir fathers in either 1962 or 1973, there is ^ 
more upward than downward mobility across generations. In. 1^73, 49 percent > 
were upwardly mobile and 19 percent. were downwardly' mobile, ^and. in 1962 ^ 
--^he-corre^ponding figures were 4^'p^rcedit upwardly mobile and 17 percent ^ 

downwcfrdXy radbi^le. ; . ^ • 

The second main^finding in Table 2 is that the results of the 1962 and 
1973 «urvbys aife so much alike. There are essentially no differences between 
the mobility patterns of U.S. men.in 1962 and in 1973.-, In a sense thip is .to 
be expected, for occupational mobility is portrayed h6re. as a li\fe-long . 
:^rocess and most of the men in tfie labor force in were still wording ^ o 



in 1973. • " . ■ ' . . " ' . 

In contrast to the total, population, there have been maj^k^ changes in 
mobility fiatterns within the black population. Table 3 shows the intei;- 
generational* mob>it4-of aduU^ck men in 1962 and^in 1^73. In 1962 there 
Vas, little relationship between the oc?cupational position of a 4)lack man and 
that 'of his father (or other family head) . As amwng whites, there was a 
massivi shift away from farm occupations. In others cases black men^orn at 
' the bottom of the occupational hierarchy stayed ^t the' bottom, and even those 
few born* into white-collar families were raaihiy destined to enter lower ^j^anual 



V ' 10 : ' . ^ • . 

1/ .A \ 



occupations. - While men in tfte/inajf)rity population enjoyed a form bfisocially 

irthefited advantage — namely, the laodest persistence of xjccupational standing 

* • ' • 

across generations — the black minority did not. Black^ sons typically could 

not enter th^ general, similar. lines of work pursued by their parents, ; unless 
.of course the family head* h^ld a lower manual job* or was a farmer. A 
comparison of the tables for black m^n and for all men (mainly whites) in 
1962 suggests that black men used to* be subjected to a perversa form of 
equality of* opportunity in the world of work — a perversity whleh denied the 
advantages of "lucky" birth into a white-collar family and which' co^i^trained * 
nearly 80 percent of black sons from highe^status qrigihs .to be dojlftwardly 
mobile/ At the base of this perverse form of ojpportunity was* the limitation 
of the type's of occupations which '^ei-e open to blacks. For example, fewer ^ 
than 7 percent bf blaxrk sons in ^the 1962 labor force (Table 3) grew up iA 
white-collar families; Qnly about 12 percent of all bli^ck male workers 'in 
that year held white-dollar jobs. ^ These figures contrast with 

those of 24 percent and 40 percent, respectively, among t9tal men (mainly 
whites, in Table 2>. . 

But b^ 1973 the mobility , table for black men was more like that of all 

men than it had been a deeade earli^. Mobility to white-collar- occupations 

/I - \ ' " 

was more prevalent among Ae sons of farmers and manual workers, and the 

sons of white-collar workers showed a tendency to entei? white-collar work' 

which was intermediate between that of black men in 1962 and that of all men 

in ^962 or 1973.' The'se chai^ges in occupational mobility occurred mainly, , 

. fcut jnot entirely/ among the ,i^ung black men wKo entered the labpr f 6rce . 

between 1962 1973. In large part, these dhang^s reflect the wider range 

* X •* ^ * j ^ - * 1 

of occupation^Vin^ which' black males gain empl^)yment Fot instance, the 22 

percent employed in white-collat\ jobs i'na973 wa§^an improvement bver the 12 
' percent Irf 1962. ^' • ^ ^ i 



• -While^ for th« inaiority of men the pattern df^sofcial jnobility has not 
Shifted*'? *gi-eat;,^eal last decade or so~at least in^feefms of int:uiTibency^ 

^ . w ' V * . . ■ ~ ■ ." , ► 

* in quit^^b^^cj^^pu^ oafeegoriefe .such* as in 'Tables 2. and 3— there have, 

been important'' $hif£g in the dependence of ^)ccupational achievements, oij one's ^ 
social background and, level of schooling.- These shifts appear when sociologists 
exainine the specJific occupafcioha-merf^old' (rather than the broad occupational - 
groups such as "'professional-"- or. "white-collW") . .-Using each of the several 

'hundred detailed Qccupationa], .titles identified by th^ U.S. Bureau of the 

Census, "status." scores f6r occupations , cfifi be- calculated whf^ch reflept the - ^ 

average of the schooJ^g and income of men in that occupation .(scores .range ' ^ 
' ^ A ' , . ' m 

\ arbitrarily from 0 to-96)P Figure 1 expf esses -th*;- variability of, the current 

■ . ' , ■ - ' ' *- 

'occupations of men,^in terms of these -Quailed status ^cpres; it shows the • 

parc^ntage of this variation which' can be assigned to v^ious ^'causes" of 

' occupational achievement in the years' of the tvo natifnal studies^-of 



mobility, 1962 and 1973'."! ^ * ^ - ' 

Figure 1 suggests that three impq^tant changes are underway. First/ the 

pers.istence of' socidet;o-i>6in3c inequality between generatlons--a5 indicated by 

the percentage df ^ ocdupatVonal "status" varia'^ion which reflects the measures 

of social and economic background— is small and declining. . The "pure^j^r "net" 

r effects of background on sorife' '^chievement"deglined .from* 11 -to about 7 percent - 

^ ' ■ ■. • - 

■ between 1962 and 1973. Second, the irtipact of. education on differential occupa- 

♦ '. ^ ' \ . *• , 

*aonal actiievements remained'' about tlje -^ame, but the mdtilfty- facilitating role 

' * *" -''■'"'*,,"". 

of "schooling strengthened while its role as" a vehiclre,#f status peirj^^syence 

weakened. The latter ^ole arises because. sooioeconomdc background, does - lend . 

' differiSfftial advantage for 'eAcational 'achievement , "with persons from higKer 

status families completing mpre.. Insofar aa ec^uoation .is an important prer 

• condition of occupational success and sqcioecoriomic level, then the sdhopls 

h-elp perpetuate socioeconomic inequality from generation to generation. Tjie 



signif ifTancfe, of that role of » education is indexed by what is called the "over- . 
tapping infltience of social background and education" .in ^*igut^ 1, which impliep ^ 
that such. a mechanism of status persistence through the scji6pls accounted ■ 
rfior ^ibout 14* percent of occupational acjiiev^ent in bpth <JL962 and 1973. But . ^ 
as was ^plied by the b'ommensjfary on educatidnal achievement, a large ana in- 
creasing fraction of eduaational^diff^rerlces^ainong, persons not stem frcBi* 
their socioeconomic backgrounds. This ^maiOr jge^jUgjJ^M ^ 
also influences occupational jachii^yements and ^gljt Bfe f egarded ars'the mo^ility- 
' inducing ' role of schooling, s-inc^ it does/notOii^flect' a personals background. 



In Figure 1, it is called th« "ne^.^ftect of education" Clearly, the, mobility- 
' inducing effect of ^schooling i? larger than ijt:^ othjsijj^ role in transiaitting 
Vioequalities between gener alliens. - To the shifts are apparent in . 

^'igured, the mobility- inducing role is increasing relative to the-o4:he4|^and 



ther^ is little ev^denca for* a dwindy^ng capacity df education "to ^ovide 
resources ■ for social mobijLity. , " ' ^ * * » 

The thitd shift in'Figure 1 — in the "causes", oi occupational achievement — - 
invoKres the "'increased import^rfce of factors Qfeber than* social background dna , 
' sphi?oling. Since these factors ai4 not foftnal^ represented, it would be • ^ 
'improper to infer their , identity. Suffice it to say that the collection of ~ 
such, "residual caused" it' largely unassociated with the specific features .of 
family ba^ground,and education listed with Tigure !• Given ^ slight increase 

• ' J ^ / ' -^/^.- • ' ^ , ' 

in the Jftportdfi<?fe%fvthe set of unspecified, "residuai'\ factors in accounting'^ . 
^614 differences iri^ men's occup4,tio9TaI statuses, we might conclud^J that socio- \^ 
econo^c achievement' surely is po mpVe rigidly determined by; the hprne and the 
school than in the recent past. America'n . society may even be more' permeable to 

^ occupational achievements acquired ^independently of. the tesouroes individuals - 

\ ^ ' ' ^ " ^ ' /^J 

acctim^late from their families and* schools. ^ 

■ . . . • ■ ■ . ■ • V •. 
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Intergenerational Status> Per^.tence asaong Blacks ' . 
^ jj^ll^e inclusions do ^npt adequately pc5rtray af least on^ of. s^veral signs 
^of recent change In* the occupational motility of the black minority,, UnliTce 
the shfft toward >3liqhtly less- lrYt^)^«^ status persistence within 

the' maioijity p<5gjalation, blacks ^ irk th^Xai»r'for<re--^^rti^^ young men, in' 

' , . - ' . ^ . • ' ' " 

their^ late ^Os-'-fiave rjeceintly e>g^ri§nced greater persistence than .blacks of ^ , 
comparable ^ges ir^ the earl^ 196^4 Were^sUcK a shift occurring among whites, 
sociologists might soijhd the a^larm over , impending declines in opt>ort;unity,r > 
In this case, howeveX/ the, phange signifies ^an emerging capacity of black 
families vj^th' relative advantage to assist their offfsprin^' s socioeconomic 
'careers 1 This phang^ is easily seen in 'Table 3 within the broad classification 
of occupations. For example^black families in which the head was employed 
in a professional or mai agerial (upper, white-cpllar) occupation liad sons )fho 
rasely (10 percent) entered similar lines- of upper white-cellar wor)t-Gri 1962; 
^ost sons fc^Tthbse families were constrained to undertake lower manual j<5bs 

actotri^s and 'in service wqrk (60 percent). During the same periqji, White* ' 
sons 'from jopeer whit^-collar" families typically ha^a care^ers in siirfilar whit^- 
collar fields, (54 percent) and few worked in factories or in Service 
(15 percent). The inherent capacity of families in most-western societies tp 
pass along their accumulated resources to their offspring as a cc»npetitive 
advantage in the socioeconomic "race^ apparently .is bfeing extended to the black 
fainily. This emergence of the "privilege" of socioeconomic class within the 
black*^nority~pri'vilege enjoyed by the white Sfcnerican population 'for dec«4es- 
comes 'at a'time^en changes -in' the occupational mobility of whites may be 
leading towaxd a^. gradual erosion 6l such privilege\^Together , these shift's 
point, tovJ^d a slow convergence of the still distinct, unequal patterns of^ • 
■social mobilitS' of the'' two races. . ' . ' 



Doubtless the changes inxsocioeconomic inheritanqe and Mobility for 



the* black H^p^ority mirror a. variety of * causes; *jnore research , is required 
to uncove^ them with any certainty. But on•e^, likely possibility has already 
been mentigp^ — the expanjgion of the ^^rtge of occupation^ particiflarly white- 
collar ofii^^ which have become bpen to blacks witijin the last cjecade and .a 
half. Another p5>ssible souf^:e of change is the rapid improvement in the ' 
quantity and quality of education^ .which have led tfc substailtial r^sductions 
of educational inequalities between the races, p^tlcularly axaqsLq recen'f 
grS^^ate^. Whereas black men born around .World W^r I compje"^^ three fewer 
years of schooling 'than whites, the racial gap'clbsed ta about one year ^ 
amop^ cohorts borrP-*du&ing - and after-World* War II. Still another pd(ssibility 
IS compliance with equal rights legislation. But whatever the soixrces^ o* 
'these iinportant" shifts >n opportunity for 'the black minority,* their sigr^if- 
icance' iftustibe seen within the context of ' recent %nd unique changes in the 
relation of schooling to jobs^among^jfcu^g^^^ 



Re^tion of gqhooling to Jobs among Young Whites ^ 

Separate ^^^terns of -occupational mobility for black and white workers are 
least discernible among Wn- in their late 20s. In part, this shift toward a 
commofi pattern stems from raj:her Unique and not thoroughly interpret;able recent 
Changes in the connection of schooling'to jobs dmong young white males. 
COTipared to young white workers w^o were in their late 20s and early 3qp in 
1962, young Sfhites of similar ages ih 19^5 acquire less well-paying jobs for 
their schoc^ihg. In particular the occupations and. earnings of young whites 
with 'a college ^ education have become J.ess distinguishable frc^n those gained by 
whites with only a high school diploma. parallel shrinkage in. the occupa- 
tional and economic "premium" for a college education since the- early 60s is • 



not apparent am^g young blackl4orkers.- This, « too, contributes towatd the 

"catching-up" of the black minority. ^ ^ ' ^ 

Why .1;he apparent erosion in the socioeconomic premi;am for college 

education onl? among " young* white workers? Some, economists argue that the ' 

national busiget.ffJT research and development declined ih the early WOs, 

issuing cuy^ckS in |^erDsp^Ce, petrochemical, ayid other industries which 

typically employed college*trained yor)sers. Coincident with this reduction, ^ 

the substantially ^a»J:ler birth cohorts of^e post-"^y-boom" period—then 

t f t . ^ 

in the schools—lowered ^the demand for college- trained teachers. These shifts 

on the "demand" side « the econcjmic equation were linked to "supply^side 

effects; Namely, the pool of college-trained workers was very large in the 

early, <7*ife, owing to the proportion^ of high school graduat:es entering post- 

secondary education, ir; the late* 1960s which wpre at an all-time high (about 

55 percent of a graduating clj^ss) and to t1» absolute siz^ of . the age groups— 

the adults who were the "baby^boom. "^ For reasons of shifts in both supply and 

demand, unOTj^lpyment of the college-educated rose, underemployment was more 

prevalent, and the.'^cupational and economia returns -to rfolleg^e education 

fell^in relation to 'J:hose to pz'e-o|>llege education, inasmuch as these shifts 

' ' ^ ' ^ * ~ , ^ f 

were recent, t;heir prevalence should have 1:3eea most. noticeable among the young 

workers who were ju'st seeking first full-time' jobs in the early ^ 70s;; -per sons 
in their mid- tcJ late-20s. ■ . • ^ 



'■ It remains tcTbe seen whetjier the. apparent "turn-down" ii>^t)ne market for . 
the co'llege-ti-ained: fias in 'fact occurred*' and if so, whdt. ijnpact -itr Wi;i have 
on 6conomi9 Inequality andT social mobili,ty' in- the- 1980s. Ol^r events in the' 

■ early ' '70? cloud, the interpi-ptation of the data from which the conclusi/ns - 

about a "turn-down" in the benefits of higher education have been dr 

■ ' ■ . ' . ' . 4 ' , . 
'of' these events' vfe«l?' the withdrawal of U»;s^ troops from Vietnam and ijh/'dis- 

mantling of the*i£ft, events whic^ distingui,sh t^e^xperienj?^s of young men* 



'16 . . • 



rl3- 



who were in their 208 in the mid-' 60s from those Who were ^.he sa6ne a^e nearly" 
a decade later. One consequencfe of this difference is that ^he cor^positioris 
of the civilian labor forces of 20-year-olds wer4 no'^t really eq^rt-valenV in the 
periods during whiph' change in ttie returns to edudation was ap^rentlfy occurring. 
A related and perhaps mc5re significant event concerns /:hanges in the 

/ • ^ .- * i 

demography of the life cycle and the speed wi^h whiph you'ng men yere completing 
their schooling and entering full-time jobs — that isr the diir^<uon of the complet 



transition from you 



th (student) to adult^-Kwor^er) In the ^^/ly 1960s, about 



86 percent of young men then in their early^and ry&-20s, in the labor force 

<at work or actively looking for a job) and' 11 yerc^t>e^ enrolled in school. 



V 



Of , those who were working, some 13 percent a]^o wfer^/enrolled in post-secondary, 
educatioh. In the early *10s, with the Vietnam/involvoment winding dp.wn and . ^ 

the draft a less impending eventuality in the pla-ns of yoang men, fewer were 

— ^ ' ' ♦ • ^ 

in the labor force (81 percent), more were enrolled in school (15 percent), 
and ^ greaj:er fraction df those at work ^so were enrolled .(18 percent). By . 
implication, the Vietnam.- war and th6 draft had the probable impact of speeding 
up the life-stage transition from schpol to work;' World War II apprently had 
a similar effect in compressing the timing of schooling, w6rk, marriage, and 
paternity. Near the end of Vietnam involvement, young meft resumed a morfe . . 
prbtracted transition through schooling and into the labor Torce. Perhaps - , 
they were influenced to mix part-time educati-on with employment ^by the rapidly 
rising costs of higher "education. Perhajps the higher rsttes of -unemployment 



♦ in this period made* school enrollment or re-enrollment an attractive •alternative 
as a way to wait^for the job market to brighten and^B^means to improve 
'one's current marketability through u^raded- skills am Specialization. . 



The upshot of these speculations ^abott^^ shifts in life-stage transitions 
fc. occasioned by Vietnam and related events is that larger fractions of nien in. 

their 20s, during the early 1970s had not yet completed the full process of 

• * • ^* , 

'schooling, when seen against men of the same ages r in the 1960s, More of them 

may ha^e taken ;^b9 of convenience which permitted^ them to work ^and complete , 
their schooling/ at *the same time,' Thus, until such time as a larger pro^r^iort 
^ of the'se men qcm^lete the full transition .into their post-educational careers, 
the calculations of ec^omic and ^j^cupatiorCal returns to their schooling- may be 

. prenatuVe^. v ' . ^ ^ 

• ' ^* * • t • 

'^he Future Co urse of Social Mobility , ' / 

. This^ discussion illiistrAtes *the difficulty of projecting 'the futi^re 
coprse of social .rngJaiirity f ronf^'infprmatiorf about preseat conditions. But *^ 
; in €ont^l*itiB9 the ful;ure,of socioeconomic opportunity, several issues 
are *imp^rt^t to 4ceep in^ mind. First, prospects for mobility hinge heavily 
\^on changes the. prevjience of various types of occupations. Historically, 
diecli-hei in farming h^ve arisen in 'unisocu with expansions in bluf^collar trades . 
^'^nd f^tory .^Igiym^t. . ,ftlore r-ecently, the transition frdji a "goods- producing" 
•* to a'"serVice-rendering" ecoi^pmy 'hay^e stimulated jpb creation in the parof essional 
and managerial rs^^ks of . white-collai^ occupations. Sociologists who have analyzed 
' the changes in' -intergenera^ionaf mobility processes such as represented in 
tt^le 2 have *concludedtthat n^a^-ly^all tlio change in the conne^p.dn of social 

' ' - ] ' 

backgrojin^ >nd' socioeconomic achievement can be m^ced to the expansion or 

'''' - ' V ' 
. contraction df the labor for^sin specific oc^iupations—that is, 'the 
• • ^ « - ^ ' 

• rf?*lativ^ prevalence of'varioiis types of jobs (e.g., professional, technical, 
''adininistrative/ crafW, ser\iice-, • upsj^iUed Jabof ) in- the economy. Very 
little, if 4ayf o% the observed change in t/e degree of persistence Of 
socioec<|^^^omic status tt>et^en 4eMti^toTt% invdlveS change m the corwersion 



1 ' ^^'im^ ^A-rl' 



of diilSer«nl:ial' social background into differential •achievement's in the labor 
market. • ^he .future of spc:^al m9bility, therefor^/ can be expected ta folloW ' 

• 5- 
ing process. - • , * ' ''^ 



'•'^A Second is'sue ^to^kee^ in mind ih considering the futwi^e of oppoi'tunity 
is the impapt of. w^at dertpg^aph^s dal*i a '*'stati6nary population* 'I stationary 
population 'results^ from long-term' zer6-population growth--a. rate of fertility 

jiy^n' period'. Current ( 



V 

^of\g YQuhg Jkmaliefe wAuld, if practi\:e<j by subsequent 

^h^ qfiancas f orv * 



•which ju^t replages^'th'e populaji^on ^whi<^ -i's dying' 'in « gj 

■'• ' ' . •■ ■ * V'.* ' ; .' ••■ •• 

childtbearirig pafetetns ,ainof\g y(>ung Jamaliefe would, if pre 
colprts^, ^'i'^^ evfent\jaJLly to ^pgh a stationary ^pulation.. 

SQci^l mobility thi;ough* occqp^ticfrial afdv^hcCTien^ in a/stationary popillati'bn are 

less^^pcOTi^Ving 'than^^hoie >^jFiich^iave^ been, pes sible ° in^^ nation's past; and^ ^ 

the difference ai^:g3eaf f royft" the upique 'aiJe \^'r\4cture >o^ i. staji'ionary po^)ulation. 

l£ would b€J 417 older 'pop&laticfn than wife now havoj-there 4ouHJ^be a 'silbstantially 

la'rger proportioif 'of persons, ovbf *'4^^;^agfe^^ 45^, Coiis«quently, a relativeiy \ . 

la,rg,er *suppry*of mature persons of coriskierabl^ ^p'erience would* be ayailable 

* * " ^ : ?* * ^ • • ' • ' • 1 ' . * * - ^ 

to. rill positions o^e^dership and 'Siutl-j^prity^jfian at present, • In that hypothetical 

» r • ^ 'i e ' »V • " **^- » ' > ' \ \ . * - ^ * "\ 

*^ituation,^ bisons coul^' riot, expect f>o, mox^e qp^uito more responsible posts over \ 

the course ^of\their cajf^^rs* with n^ii^'ly' 'ai^ great* a ",f 2;equfer>cy- as .we today have 



become ^ccus^tonved to. * ^ 



Amaricans toda/ ean oy At lfa*it as m uch* 6f3pQr fun '^^'^^ nn i < > m i i t |M rw T 7^ 

' • ^ ^ . * * r / . «. 

mobirity a^, I in, earlier periods of ^h:^s vc^ntuify. Ppr scxne, • especially^blacks 

• • ' • * \ * . . * ' 

^.n. the Tabor ^forte, oppbrtuni,Mes seem to have expanded, ^even though* iSrge 

inequalities in opportunity pe^rs^^t^' There. is nothing inevitable abo>*t social 

mobility in Amerioa/ ou^ national id-edlogy.notwithstanding\ Given recent 

. ; .■ - • --^ ■ ' • 

questioning qf t)ie e^jonomic valuQ df education-f-^speciglly higher education's , 
potential for "insurin^"^ social mobility — and in light of the unc^rtaintie^s 
in .the growth potential of the economy and its demographic* components, it 
behooves us all to continue to mo/titor trends in sodio^conomic ine(^ality 



« 



andffcOpportunity . , 



19 . 



/ 



V. ^ ^ . ' • ^ . , • 

V ♦ , Footnotes ' , ^ 

^ * Foy example, among men between the ages of 21 and 65 who were not, 
Enrolled in school in March 1973/ the percentage which lad ccanpleted at l*eas't 
4Vears of college ranged between 10 percent^pf £hose l^orn prior to World 'War' 
I and 23 percent of those born during or; atter World War II. * . 

\his j-s not to say/thaft other factors, • some modeltly related t<^ differences 
sociQecondfhic background, > ^ , -provide for more or le^s progtess through' 
the grades of schooling. These includfe intellectual fapacity, acadmic ^ 
performance; career Aspirations, and^encouragements from impottant* refei^:^ce v 
pe^rsons 6uch as.pai^nts, teachers, and peers. The latter collection of factors, 
tfbgeth^r wiljh the ,specif ic Aspects of. socioeconomic background mentioned in ^ 
the^ext, may account for fully. 60 percent of the educational differe^oes 
among persons. - f ^ . ^ A ^ » , 

^While these "residual* causes" probably include specif iafole faqtqrs like 
age, ♦ambition, region of residence, ^and pn-the-joL training, there' is^ no 
reason to expect that all variation can be attributed to such identifiable 
sources.- That is, "luck" — being in the ri^t place ^it^'the right tiitj^— • . 
probably introduces a "chance" eletnent into the process of , achievements The' 
problem for the- social scientist is td reduce the size of the residual 
'component toward the limits, of *"luck' imprint on the various occupational \ 
accomplishments of workers. ^ ' ' > 



Fu^y 5.6 million fewer Children ages 6 through 14 were enrolled in * • \ 
school in 1970 as compared to ^196*0. During the same decadq, the number of 
adults "kges 20 to 24-^-the category containing persons wij:h new college degrees— 
^ increased by 5 million among whites and by ^.5 million amqng blacks', 

^Available intWnational research on differences in occupational^ mobility 
Among heavily industrialized, capitalistic economies is consistent with this , . 
speculation. Sociologists are jusj: now 'anaLyz.ing the first sets of rath^ 
comparable mobility statistics for ;som*e half-dozen nations.' But\ early findings' 
suggest that cdunti^y variation in patterns of mobility follow from differences 
in the mix of j.ndustries and occupatipns aad not from d4.fferen9es in the ways 
social or igina* influence socioeconomic .achievements. Should- this conclusion' 



]^IGUR£ i; Sources Variation in Occupational Achievement, Men an the 

Cxpefi^nc^d Civilian Labor Vorce, Ages 25 to 64, March 1962 and 
March 1^3 - ' ' ^ . 
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Effect of factors other tjian social background 
" ' and education 



Net effect of education 



Overlapping influence of social background 
and education 



Net effect of social back^rpund .fact</rs 




^»Total effeot of educ^ytion; 33.1% (1962)/ 35.8% <i973) 



Total effect of/ social ^ 

bacicgrouna factors: 24.9% 



(1962); 20.6% (fl^73)- 



Occupations scored in units of socioeconomic status^ reflecting income and 
education, , ' ^ 



Social background includes: 

family head's occupational status 
family head's education * 
number of siblings 



1 ^ 



Source; 



1^ 



farm, origin 
browen family 

xdM«l962 and March 1973 Current Population Surveys and Occupational 
in a Generation Surveys, i 
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TAlfLE 1 , • 

* Changes in the Int^generational Edupational Mpbility of Black and^hite 
•Men, by Birth Cohort, March 1973 / - ^ 




Birth cohorts 



faaucational change in a generation^ 
I / ( White and 



^laclc 



other 



1907 to 1911 

;9.12 to 1916 

1917 to 1921 

1922 to 1926 

1927 to 1931 

1932 to 1936 

X937 to 194^ 
\.1942 to^ 1*W 

^ \^41 to 1951^ 




^ 3^4 
3,53' 
3,73 
3.83 

. 3.77 
3.58 
3.15 
2,7? 
2.03 



^Mean difference between son's and 'flather's years of completecj 
schooling, m 

^Ina^much as thes| cohorts are still within 'the years pf college 
enrollment, estimates aVe more provisional than among older cohorts 
for ^vhoTO' the txansition from school to work is more _c(OTplete, 

Source: ^-Occupational Changes in a Generation Survey, M^rch 1973. 
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TABLE 2 • . ' • " " 

MobillC from Father'^ (or other family head's) Occupation to Current- 
Occupation: 'U.S. Men I in the ^perienced CivUian Labor Force Aged 
20 to 64 in l'?62 and 1973 . . , ^ . ^ ' 



Year and^ fathe5^*s 
occupatibn 



Son's current occupation 



Upper 
-vhite 
collar 



libwer 
white 
collar 



Upper 
manual 



Lower 
manual 



Farm , Total 



i 

percen- 
tage 



1962 










s 


/ 






Upper. whitjn collar 


*53.8% 


i 

•17. 


6% 

V 


' , 12.5% 


14.8% ' 


1.3% 


^10(5.0% 


16.5% 


< 

Lower whiti^. collar 


45.6 


20. 


0 


14.4 


18.3 


1.7 . 


100.0 


7.6 


Upper ^man ual^ 


28.1, 


13. 


4 


27.8 • 


29,5 


1.2 


100.6 


19.0 


Lower manual 


20.3 *^ 


- 12. 


3' 


21*6 


^43.8 • 


' 2.0 


100.0 


27.5 


Farm 


15.6 


7 


0 


19,2 


•36.1 


22.2. 


100.0 


29.4 

/ 


Total ^ . 

ft 


27t,8 


12, 


4 


20.0 , 


32.1 


7.7 

y 


100.0 


100.^ 



1973 - 



ERIC 



Upper white collar 


52. 


0 


16.0 * 


13. 


8 


17.1 


1.1 > 


100.0 


j 


Lower white collar 


42. 


3 


19.7 


' 15. 


3 


21.9 


0.8 


100.0 


"1.9.0 


Upper manual ^ 


29. 


4 


13.0 ' 


27. 


4 


29^.0 


. 1.1 


100.0 


20.5 


Lower manual 
• * 


22. 


5- 


a2.o 


23. 


7 , 


.40 . 8* ' 


1.0 


. 100.0 


j 29.7 


Farm 


17. 


5 


7.8 


. '22. 


7 ' . 


37.2 


14.8 


, 100.0 


/ 22.6^ 


Total 


29 


9 


. 12.7 


. 21. 


7 


31,5 


4'.1 


^ lOQ.o/ 


'iOD.O - 



Teration Surveys, 



rpulation Surveys and 
upation groups §re 



NOTE'^ ' Data are from Marjch 1962 an^ ^^farch 
Occupational Changes 2ji,^.a^^^^7rerati. 

^pper whit^ rrlU ^-^^f^^^^^^^rial and kindred workers and managers, 

^rFTcT^lTTnd proprietors, ekcept farm; low^^ white collar: sal^, 

clerical and kindred workers; upper manual: craftsmen, foremen and . 
kindred workers; lower manual: oporativos and kind/Tr^d workers, service 
workers, 'apd 'laborers, except farm; faxm: fanners and farm managers. 



farm laborers and foremen. 
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TABLE 3 • • ^ . , ; \ ► 

♦ • 

Mobility from Father's (or other family head^s) Occupation to Cui^t 
'occupation: Black U.S. Men ip the Experience Civilian Labor Force Ag^ 
20 to '64 in 19(62 and 1973.^. . ; ^ i . • 



"year and father's. 
.rii0cnpatl'dn 



Upper 
whit6 
collar 



Son's current occupation 

— 



Lower 
white 
collar 



Upper 
manual 



Ibwer 
manual 



Farm 



Tbtal 



ROW 

Percen- 
tage^ . 



1962 



Uppeir'^white collar 


10. 


4% * 


10.3% , 


1 Q Tft 


59 6% \ 


0.0% 


100.0% 


4.5^ 


Lower white collar 


14. 


4 


13.5 


(x n 
u • u 


72' '¥ ' 


0.0 


100.0 


1.9 


Upper 9ianual 


8. 


5 


9.7 


10.4 


67.9 


3.6 


100.0 


9.0 


Lower manual 


1. 


6 


8.0 


10.8 


71. '4 


2.3 


100.0^ 


37.2 


Farmi \ 


3. 


2 


3-3? 


7.0 


66.7 


19.8 


100.0 


47.4 


1 ^ \ 
Total 


5. 


9 
i 


6.1 


^ 9.1 

\ 


68. 3_ 


1(3.6 


100.0 


100.0 


■ I 

1973^ 




i 






« 








Upper white collar. 


33 


2 r 


21.8 


10.1 


\ 34 . 8 


'o\o 


100.0 


5.0 


LoWer .white collar 


23 


.8' 


17.2 


12.3 


45.8 


0.^ ' 


100.0 


3.5 


Upper manual 


15 


.2 


14.7 

• * 


15.0 


54.9 


0.2 ^ 


100.0 


10.2 


Lower manual ' 


; 12 


.4 


11.2 


13.9 


.61.4^ 


1.1 


1.00.0 


46.1 


Farm - 


5 


.6 


6.2 


16.8 


'62.9 


' 8.5 


100.0 


• 35.1, 


.Total 


11 


,8 


10.6 ^ 


14.8 . 

- a. 


59.4 


3.6 


100.0 


100.0 



^^^Data ard from '^a7?ri5^^-^:d_W|_29^ 
■ Occupational Changes rnTc^^^^T^^i^f^^ 

upper i^hite collar: professional and kindred workersTndlr^e^r^:^ - 
Officials and proprietors; except farm; lower wh.te collar: sales 
clerical and Kindred workers; upper manual: ^^^/^f l^l^,'^^ 
^ kip6red workers; Jower .anual: operative^ and kindred -J^^^t^j;^^^^;^* 
.workers, ,ahd laborers, except fatm, farj farmers and farm managers, ^ 
\ farm laborers and foremen. [ 



